CHAPTER VI THE DISCOVERIES OF JOHN CABOT
TTN 1497 John Cabot, as we know from the contemporary letters, brought home a map delineating his discoveries of that year. In the JL voyage of 1498 he also made a map, which he or his companions likewise brought back to Europe. I have given grounds in the previous chapter for regarding this latter statement as probable, and in the following pages I hope to prove it more definitely. These maps are both lost, and the present problem is to reconstruct the material they contained and to arrive at some conclusion about the discoveries accomplished.
First it will be well to review the information already noticed, so far as it bears on the locality of the discoveries. In doing so, we should remember that there are two distinct questions involved for the voyage of 1497, that of the point of original landfall, and that of the general trend and extent of the coast that formed the main subject of Cabot's report. The first is really subsidiary to the second, but there has been a tendency to magnify it on account of its sentimental interest to the modern inhabitants of the places which can compete for the honour of having been the Prima Vista of North American exploration. The main object of our enquiry must be to identify the whole stretch of coastline that appeared to John Cabot as the outlying region of Cathay.
Lorenzo Pasqualigo wrote on August 23, 1497, that Cabot had sighted a mainland at a distance of 700 leagues from England and had followed its coast for 300 leagues, that the tides were markedly slack, and that on the return passage two islands had been seen but not examined in detail. On August 24 the unknown correspondent of the Duke of Milan stated that islands had been discovered 400 leagues west of England. On December 18 Raimondo de Soncino declared that Cabot had borne to the north after leaving England, had then turned westwards and wandered for some time, and had at length reached a mainland. The land was excellent and temperate, near its coasts there was a valuable fishing-ground, and its trend was such that by following it one would reach the tropical regions of eastern Asia. The legend on the Paris Map, printed half-a-century later and less certainly authentic, placed the landfall near Gape Breton Island. Its statement derives some support from corrobora-tion of the date, June 24, by Toby's Chronicle, and it was very likely based on information obtained from Sebastian Cabot. Michael Lok's map, published in 1582, indicated the coast of Nova Scotia as the region